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Unbought Convictions. 

Human beings will naturally incline to draw 
their salaries and their convictions from the 
game source. ‘‘Mason and Dixon’s Line’’ used 
to divide very distinctly between the opinions 
of salaried ministers about the Christianity of 
slavery. There are other moral side-takings 
ina community, where a spiritual counsellor 
does not want to preach away his family’s 
bread and butter, if he can avoid it Ever 
since Mammon adroitly slipped himself into a 
share in the pulpit directorship, he has, al- 
though encountering some noble exceptions, 
been a gag on the free course of the preached 
word. 

One would think that of all things on earth 
the ministry of Truth should be emancipated 
from all risk of being swayed by pecuniary 
considerations. He is a rare prophet that is 
acreature of pay and does not on some point 
become a Balaam. The pure ministry may 
well pray the church, “Lead us not into temp- 
tation.”” The hungering church may well pray 
to its minister, ‘‘For the honest, wholesome 
bread of Truth, don’t give us the polished stone 
of Expediency.” Where dollars for lenses are 
apt to get slipped into his spectacles instead 
of glasses, a pastor’s hearers cannot always 
be quite sure through which medium he is 
reading his message. 

“But would you not have the ministry sup- 
ported?” Our clear answer for two hundred 
and fifty years was ‘‘Yes!’’—we would have 
the gospel ministry supported by its true Au- 
thor, spiritual Feeder, and Employer, and the 
ninister’s body supported hy its proper abili- 
lies when available. Was ever a ministry 
letter supported than was the Friends’ in the 
ays of its freedom from hire? Was it ever 
made freer to go where it was sent? Was it 
wer freer from the slavery of having to elab- 
tate a topic when it had no message? And 
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the more, as subject to its ‘‘modern improve- 
ment,”’ it has leaned on the arm of flesh to 
support it, the harder it has had to lean there 
and to decline from the prophetic uplift to the 
degenerate plane of the set discourse. 

It was an unpaid, and so independent min- 
istry, which was essential for setting up upon 
their feet those unpopular reforms and causes 
which have distinguished the Quaker name. 
Friends had no salaries to get convictions 
from, and could afford to be radical in pure 
Truth. It was made possible by being no 
man’s employee, for the Quaker to retain his 
post in the preaching of Peace which God bade 
him; to insist on the text ‘‘Swear not at all;’’ 
to preach liberty for the captive until slave- 
trade and slavery were brought under; to be 
in the vanguard of liberty of conscience for 
England and notably for America. 

Many reformers, mistaking the ‘‘church’’ 
for Christianity, have been turned to infidelity 
by the hesitancy of the salaried clergy to un- 
settle their vested perquisites as espousers of 
the Spirit of Christ against crying abuses, op- 
pressions, fashionable vices and corruptions. 
But our arraignment now is not of the gener- 
ally honest-hearted salaried ministry who sin- 
cerely believe as they have been from youth 
taught in the prevailing systems of ministry; 
but we confine our protest within the profess- 
ing Society, which was founded on principles 
from which there is of late a prevailing sepa- 
ration under the continuing name. 


Qur Automobile Era. 

There is energy of two forms recognized by 
scientists, —the energy of motion for moving 
bodies, and the energy of position for bodies 
apparently still. Of the latter we might be 
incredulous, had not this impatient age done 
much to convince us what hard work it is for a 
body to keep still. Especially do most mortals 
seem not strong enough for the energy re- 
quired by the law which says, ‘‘ Be still, and 
know that I am God.”’ 

That which is urged as the ‘‘ gospel of Go,’’ 
is satisfied with the first two words of the 
language, ‘‘ Go ye therefore,” etc. But the 
word ‘‘ therefore’’ stands as an unwelcome 
brake on the automobile (which means self- 
movable) ‘‘ go,’’ for the ‘‘ therefore ’’ checks 
us back upon the authority or power which 
must be rested on as the basis of gospel going. 
Those who move in their own strength in 
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religious labor are the ‘‘ automobile ’’ or fast 


ones; those who watch unto the Lord for the 
rising of his authority may seem inactive, yet 
spend full as much spiritual exercise in the 
energy of that position, as the automatons that 
go self-moved and self-timed. The trolley 
that waits for the authorized lifting of its 
arm to the cable of power and the warrant of 
its starting, carries more pilgrims in a day 
than the automobile of the broad way, keeping 
not to the narrow way cast up for the Master’s 
business, conducts ina week. ‘*All the days I 
am with you,” says the Conductor who manip- 
ulates all the power to be drawn from above 
for each definite mission. 

A self-moving, active, restless age is ours, 
many going to and fro that seem to have no 
time so much as to eat the bread of life. 
Though in this rushing state ‘‘ knowledge 
shall be increased,’’ as says the prophet, yet 
is discipleship or conformity to the image of 
Christ, is bap:ism or immersion into the Divine 
Name, increased? ‘‘ He that believeth shall 
not make haste’” to assume bis go, but shall 
wait on the warrant by which his goings shall 
be established. 


WE shall find it impossible to separate faith 
and works, for faith is work,—a living 
spiritual exercise of which the other doings * 
called works are expressions. Faith does in- 
deed work, as in Abraham: ‘‘Seest thou not 
how faith wrought with his works.’’ By. its 
works faith was made complete. 


WorsulP also is a silent work with Him who 
seeth in secret, but its expression to men’s 
ears is not so. Some attempt to say that 
worship unexpressed is not worship at all. 
But how could there be any worship to ex- 
press, unless before expression it existed and 
worked in the heart? 


In the extract entitled ‘‘ How Stephen Grel- 
let Spoke,’’ in our last number, we missed 
copying the following concluding sentences, 
owing to their situation on another page in 
the original :— 

‘*He concluded by an animated allusion to 
that awful moment when death should leave 
us, and judgment find us. 

‘‘His address occupied two hours and a half, 
and elicited much admiration from the prin- 
cipals of the Society.’’ 


SILENCE is wisdom where speaking is folly, 
and always safe where speech is not a duty. 
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Our Winter Abroad. 


(Continued from page 259.) 
TONNEINS, France, First Month 6th, 1906. 


In my last letter I gave some idea of the 
new law of separation of the churches in 
France from the State. But as this law is the 
most radical measure, since the Revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, affecting the religious 
interests of the people of this land, 1 have 
asked Prof. Koenig to read it to me, and it 
will be seen that the primary motive is one 
of revenge because of the abuses that the Papal 
government of the Romish church has sought 
to inflict upon the French Republic—which 
now declares ‘‘freedom of conscience,’’ by 
not recognizing or supporting any religion in 
the future. The former priests and pastors, 
however, are required to have the oversight 
of their congregations until the people have 
reorganized under the new regime, and one 
year is allowed for the transfer—after which 
if unorganized, their property will be seized. 
All church property acquired through state 
aid will revert to national ownership, but the 
new religious associations will inherit all debts 
remaining unpaid on the first day of this year. 
All charitable institutions under church con- 
trol will pass to the state and rival claims will 
be decided by the civil tribunal. Priests, pas- 
tors or rabbis over sixty years of age and 
having served for thirty years in that capacity 
receive a pension of three-fourths of their 
former state salary, while those over forty- 
five years old and twenty years in service get 
one-half. Theological institutions and faculties 
are suppressed throughout France. All cathe - 
drals, churches, chapels and synagogues will 
belong to the State, and be loaned to the new 
associations, subject to repairs being made by 
them, and if these buildings are not used for 
six months at any time, they will be per- 
manently claimed by the national authorities. 
There is a classification of these buildings for 

the purposes of worship, according to their 
artistic value, with the reserved right of main- 
taining them at the public expense. In like 
manner all libraries and repositories of ar- 
chives are reserved by the state (and this 
includes one hundred thousand volumes in one 
Protestant library alone in southern France). 

The new associations can have but one aim 
—that of worship—and must raise all their 
funds by popular tax without state assistance 
while officials annually inspect their accounts 
and do not permit any disposition of their 
funds except for repairing their property. 
Uther limitations are placed upon the raising 
of money for church purposes by permitting 
only three times the annual budget, when that 
amounts to one thousand dollars, or six times 
when it is less than that amount, and requiring 
that all church funds be invested in Govern- 
ment bunds--the income to be strictly applied 
to repairs as stated above. No less than 
seven people can organize a congregation in 
towns under one thousand population while 

twenty-five are necessary when there are 
twenty thousand. Groups of associations are 
permitted, but their dissolution is threatened 
if they neglect the investment prescribed by 
this law and a fine of fifteen to twenty dollars 
is inflicted upon any violation of its articles. 

All celebration of worship is to be public, 
and the police may interfere at any moment 
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to maintain order, and no public worship is 
allowed without a declaration once a year 
before the civil authorities. Church proces- 
sions and ringing of bells are subject to the 
same control and no political meetings can be 
held in church buildings or religious emblem 
raised except on a church edifice and at a 
funeral. 

Children between six and thirteen years of 
age can not receive religious instruction ex- 
cept out of school hours and apart from school 
buildings. 

Congregations are held responsible for the 
utterances and conduct of their pastors, who 
in case of slander offered to any state official 


must pay a fine of from one hundred to six 


hundred dollars and be confined in prison from 


one month to one year. In like manner any 
minister inciting to rebellion to any established 


law is liable to imprisonment from three months 


to two years. 


All religious compulsion is forbidden under 


penalty, and no minister is eligible in his own 
town for civil office for eight years after this 
law goes into effect. Church festivals and 
holy days are to be observed, and the Moham- 
medans in Algeria are to be supported in their 


worship, for fear they would revolt if deprived 


of it. The last of the forty-four articles of 
this illiberal law abolishes all previous laws 
and regulations relating to public worship. 


Under such restrictions it is not to be won- 


dered at, if the vast majority of the thirty-six 
million people constituting this republic should 


hesitate to form any permanent religious or- 


ganizations, and Prof. Koenig, who has also 
acted as pastor in this community for nine- 


teen years past, after consulting with his par- 


ishioners found about three hundred out of 
eighteen hundred members of the Reformed 


National Church willing to continue their mem- 


bership under the new regime; and among the 
Roman Catholics the proportion will probably 


be five hundred out of seven thousand. 
We, in America,can scarcely appreciate the 


conditions resulting from one hundred years of 


union between the church and State preceded 


by more than a millennium of absolute Roman 
Catholic domination. Indifference to all re- 


ligious interest is the prevailing attitude, 


while those who are devout find little to en- 
courage them— apart from the formalism of a 


traditional faith. Under the new law a civil 
officer may step into any church assembly and 
if he sees fit to pronounce the utterances he 
hears there unpatriotic or unfriendly to the 
existing laws there is no redress to protect 
them from fine and imprisonment and even 
suppression of the association. One is re- 
minded of the Conventicle Act in England, 
under which Friends suffered so grievously in 
the seventeenth century. The probabilities 
are that the freethinkers, who enacted this 
instrument of disestablishment but not of lib- 
erty, have overreached themselves, and that 
within a decade the popular vote will protest 
so effectually as to reestablish some form of 
religion. How different were the provisions 
made by William Penn in framing the govern- 
ment of his ‘‘Holy Expe iment!’’ 

I intended to mention our visit when at 
Cannes to the prison where ‘‘the man with 
the iron mask’’ was confined for eleven years, 
about one hundred and twenty-five years ago. 
This prison is on the island of Marguerite, 
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which protects the beautiful harbor of 

from the southern storms of the Mediter. 
ranean. The cell, with the chair he y ; 
sad associations, but the view from the 


tico he was allowed to walk on, was inspi'j 


The snow-capped Maritime Alps acrogg the 
blue waters were grandly beautiful that after. 
noon and the outlook over the battlements of 
the conning tower exceedingly pictur 
in the direction of Cannes, three miles distant, 


Caque, 
The monastery, now in ruins, on an ad. 


jacent island, contained a university jp the 
middle ages, to which the sons of the gen 
and nobility throughout Europe came, Ag 
far as w2 could see these outposts of earlier 
civilization were well chosen, but now t¢ 
serve only as stations of the life-saving and 
weather bureaus. At Marseilles, a giganti 
gilded figure of the Virgin Mary (Notre Dame 
de Ja Garde), surmounting a church edifice, 
prominently situated, is the first object mar. 
iners see when approaching that port. 


The old Roman tower of Constance, at Aj- 


guemortes, where Huguenot women were con. 
fined, has walls fifteen to twenty feet thick, 
and a very interesting history. Within this 
tower, and on the margin of the well one of 
the Huguenot women wrote with a nail, “‘re. 
ciste’’ and it became the motto for many who 
were confined therein. Quite a number of 
these prisoners spent most of their days within 
its walls and when they were liberated at the 
time of the Revolution knew so little of the 
world beyond what they could see through the 
narrow windows, they felt very strange and 
were at a loss to know what ty do. One old 
lady of ninety, when she was set free could 
remember the outer world only as a girl. 


The women of Arles are very distinct in 


their costume and features from most we have 
seen in southern France, and they have 4 
larger percentage of Saracen blood. 


We enquired for a meeting of Friends both 


at Nimes and Congenies, but did not lear 
where it was held. I have since had a letter 


from Samuel B. Combe, who lives near Valence, 


extending a kind invitation to his home. 


First Month 8th.—Yesterday Prof. Koenig 
took me to see some good friends of his, who 
form a religious community, some four miles 
from Tonniens, and are very Friendly in their 


spirit and tastes. They had just concluded 
their worship, but gave us a warm welcome. 


The faces of these French peasants gave 


evidence of their piety. We took tea with 


their young pastor and his wife, who is 4 
Swiss, and we felt the afternoon had been 


very profitably spent. 


The road leading from Tonniens to Clairace 
was laid out by the Romans, and connects the 
valley of the Garonne with that of the Le 
river, and as we stood on the summit, between 
the two, an extended panorama stretched out 
on either side, for we had an elevation of two 
hundred and fifty feet above these valleys 
The intensive farming and good roads make 
the country very attractive in this section 

The habits of the people are very primitive 
A dog attached to a small two-wheeled catt 
hauls the milk, in two or three gallon cams, 
back of which is the loaf of bread we have 
come to enjoy. This universal ‘‘staff”’ is sold 
in loaves thirty inches long by fifteen wide 
and one foot through. It is always cooked 
the village baker, and one can see a dog 
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For “THe FRIEND.” 
Some Observations on the Ministry. 


BY J. HENRY BARTLETT. 


jokey, horse or ox cart being loaded for dis- 
tribution as these miches fly from the baker’s 
inside the oven house to those of the 
jrver, who is quite expert in catching his 
und miche. f[rof. Koenig tells me 
that tbe dogs drawing these precious loads of 
and bread sometimes forget their ap- 
‘nted task, and he has repeatedly seen the 
nik cans and loaves travelling around the 
greets (which are far from being immaculately 
clean), in rather a lively fashion, for between 
ting the fighting dogs and gathering up 
the spilt milk, the profits of the business are 
reduced to a minus percentage. 









































[In a recent article on ‘‘A Wider Fellow- 
ship,” Caroline E. Stephen, the author of 
**Quaker Strongholds,’’ has said, ‘‘the minis- 
try seems to be in danger of taking too prom- 
inent a place in our thoughts, and of being 
too much discussed, and too freely handled.’’ 
The caution contained in this observation has 
been much on my mind since assenting to the 
request to prepare this paper, and I have sin- 
cerely desired to put such matter as I have to 

He also told me an interesting incident of | submit in the form of historical review or plain 
me of his beloved friends, a pastor well ad- | statement of well established principles, with- 
vanced in years, who was searching for a! out too much attempting to make pointed ap- 
hook in his library with a candle and when he | plications. Not unlikely, however, a thorough 
had found it left the candle inside the closed | understanding of the principles upon which 
hookease, which had wooden dours, and then | ministry is based is one of the best means of 
began to call for his wife to come and lead| maintaining the exercise of the gift in the 
him as he thought he had been stricken with| greatest purity and simplicity. The most 
blindness, and he wished her to help him bear j obvious truth about the ministry as set forth 
this added trial; when she came searching for | in the Scriptures and as conceived by Friends 
him with another candle he was overcome with | is the fact that it is really a part of the larger 
thanksgiving that his sight was restored. She | subject of worship. This ministry is not neces- 
presently said, ‘‘Where is thy candle, and | sarily vocal ministry in meeting, but assuredly 
what didst thou do with it?” but he could not | ministry of some sort in which something of 
tell her, so she opened the bookcase and hejour very best selves is poured out in service 
had to smile. As we had the pleasure of | for others. Doubtless it was this vision of the 
dining with this dear good man a week ago in | subject that brought from George Fux the well 
Nimes and found both him and his family very | known exhortation, ‘‘Let your life preach.’’ 
enjoyable, we thoroughly appreciated the in- | As obvious, however, as this view of the sub- 
cident. J. E. |ject is, we are constantly losing sight of it, 

(Te hecentened) and when we come face to face with a low 
spiritual condition in a meeting or in a com- 
munity, we assume that it can be remedied by 
bringing the batteries of vocal ministry to 
bear upon it. Very often this method seems 
fruitful of good, and in so far as it does stir 
the spiritual life and is under Divine guidance, 
it is to be thankfully received. The Scrip- 
tural view, however, of the ministry, which 
represents it as the fruit of worship and em- 
phasizes the point of view that to every man 
‘*he appointed a work,’’ would seem to point 
out another method that would deal with the 
whole of life rather than with the emotional 
side so exclusively appealed to in vocal minis- 
try. This larger unity which identifies minis- 
try with worship and worship with the whole of 
life, may after all be the underlying idea of 
our Queries and the foundation of our special 
form of discipline. If so, what an interesting 
inquiry is presented by the possibilities of a 
revival that shall be in accord with the Quaker 
method in its entirety! 

Leaving these and other considerations for 
the moment, it may be of value to pass in 
brief review some of the historical statements 
of well known Friends on the subject of the 
ministry. Naturally one places George Fox’s 
often quoted record as first of these: 

‘*At another time,’’ he says, ‘‘as I was 
walking in a field on a First-day morning, the 
Lord opened unto me that being bred at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford was not enough to fit and 
qualify men to be ministers of Christ.’’ As 
usual with George Fox, this was a concrete 
experience, and by no means contained the 
whole of the Quaker position. Other open- 
all the theology, and help me get a plain man’s | ings there were, especially that notable one 
view of what I really think about God, and! when the falseness of the system of tithes 
the future life and my own personal relation | was exposed to ‘‘Priest Stevens,” but for a 
to Jesus Christ.”— Transcript. full and accurate expression of the whole of 






















Wat ARE YOU PREACHING ?—The preachers 
outside of the pulpits should be very careful 
topreach good sermons, for their congrega- 
tion is yery large, very observant and very 
critical, and furthermore, in very great need 
of good preaching. The most effective 
“preachers ’’ outside of the pulpits are not 
the ministers in the week-days’ interval, al- 
though they can do a great deal of good or 
evil during that time, but the people who 
have taken the name Christian and are going 
about among men, and men by the thousands 
are watching them and being influenced by 
them. Every layman is a preacher more ef- 
fective sometimes than the minister himself. 
What then are you preaching? Are you 
preaching patience when you have trials? 
Are you preaching integrity in the face of 
great temptation? Are you preaching faith, 
and hope, and cheerfulness by the faithful- 
ness, and hopefulness and cheerfulness of your 
daily life ?— Leader. 






















THE way in which Professor Harper faced 
for a year the certainty of speedy death en- 
dears him most to his host of friends, and 
makes the contribution of his own trustful 
spirit to Christian faith a more valuable apolo- 
getic than any book he ever wrote. Those 
nearest to him say that when he knew he 
could not recover, he began to adjust himself 
tothe situation as methodically and frankly 
4% though it had been the routine business of 
4 university committee. Several times he 
said, “‘{ am not a philosopher, and never 
could be. Leave out all the philosophy and 
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the Quaker view, one must turn to Robert 
Barclay. 
tion as rightly belonging to the present con- 
sideration. 


I quote the famous tenth proposi- 


**CONCERNING THE MINISTRY.— As by the 


light or gift of God all true knowledge in 
things spiritual is received and revealed, so 
by the same, as it is manifested and received 
in the heart, by the strength and power 
thereof every true minister of the Gospel is 
ordained, prepared, and supplied in the work 
of the ministry; and by the leading, moving, 
and drawing hereof, ought every evangelist 
and Christian pastor to be led and ordered in 
his labor and work of the gospel, both as to 
the place where, as to the persons to whom 
and as to the time wherein he is to minister. 


“Moreover, they who have this authority 


may and ought to preach the gospel though 
without human commission or literature; as 
on the other hand, they who want the au- 
thority of this divine gift, however learned, or 
authorized by the commission of men and 
churches, are to be esteemed but as deceivers, 
and not true ministers of the gospel. 
they who have received this holy and unspotted 
gift, as they have freely received it, so are 
they freely to give it, without hire or bar- 
gaining, far less to use it as trade to get 
money by; yet if God hath called any one from 
their employment or trades, by which they 
acquire their livelihood, it may be lawful-for 
such, according to the liberty which they feel 
given them in the Lord, to receive such tem- 
porals (to wit, what may be needful for them 
for meat and clothing), as are given them 
freely and cordially by those, to whom they 
have communicated spirituals.’’ 


Also 


Before and after Barclay, practically all 


Friendly writing on the subject of ministry 
has either been an elaboration of some point 
of this proposition, or an effort to put the 
principles of it into modern phrase. 


Thus in 
Isaac Penington we have a representation of 
a false ministry as a mark of the apostacy and 
afterward the positive side is expressed in 
this oft quoted passage: 

‘‘Yet, though the Lord pleaseth thus to 
minister from the heavenly treasure in some 
vessels, which He hath prepared for that end, 
people are not always to be expecting pen- 
sions or portions of food from others without, 
but to know and to come to the bread and 
water of life in their own houses, that there 
they may eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, as all do who have true life 
in them.” 

Passing over numerous worthy authors and 
many choice passages of inspiration, we come 
to the middle of last century and find even 
from the forms of expression how much in 
detail the points set forth by Barclay were 
under discussion at that time. One instance 
from a forcible writer will illustrate this point. 
‘‘Those lastly,’’ he says, ‘‘whose principle it 
is to admit no ministry but such as flows im- 
mediately from the spirit of Truth must of 
necessity, leave the whole work of selection, 
preparation and appointment to the Lord him- 
self.”’ This is a definite repetition of Bar- 
clay’s position but put as it is to and for 
Friends, it indicates that a period of testing 
had arrived from which the Society has not yet 
emerged. To follow in barest historical detail 
the points of this testing would carry us far 
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to enquire of the Prophet of God, said No, he 
never spake anything good about me. So, 
this inward Prophet in our hearts we hide from, 
because he does not prophesy good things con- 
cerning us. No, he reproves us, he sets our 
sins in order before us, he bids us walk in the 
narrow way. So it comes to pass that the 
Word of God speaking in our hearts is so dis- 
believed in and despised. 

The Jews said to Moses, thou hearest what 
God speaks, and speak what thou hearest to 
us, and we will hear thee, but we cannot hear 
God speak, lest we die. ‘The Word of God is 
only known in an empty place, or where noth- 
ing else lives. Nature is said to abhor a va- 
cuum, and so our poor human nature hates 
above all things to be emptied of its knowledge 
and opinions, and to be still in its will, so that 
it may be silent enough to hear God speak. 
Yet we are told to ‘‘be still and know that I 
am God.”’ 

The children of Israel had seen many of 
God’s miracles and wonders, done through 
Moses, and therefore were mightily impressed 
with God’s majesty and power, and of Moses 
being his Prophet and Servant; yet, when 
Moses was absent forty days, they grew im- 
patient and disbelieving, and said in substance, 
who is this man, and why should we wait for 
him? We want something to look at, and bow 
down to, and worship. Sothey madea golden 
calf and worshipped it. 

Look around, and notice well, among the 
two hundred Christian sects, what they prac- 
tice and what they teach, and say if it is not 
similar to these Israelites of old, who wanted 
something to look at and occupy their minds. 
Say, if the ‘‘Christian Services’ are not from 
beginning to end a round of human perform- 
ances, music, singing, praying, reading, chant- 
ing, preaching, to amuse and entertain the 
congregations, and to tickle their senses. 
But, to turn the people into their own hearts, 
and in the stillness of all flesh, to hear God 
speak, such a thing is not to be heard or found. 
Such an idea is crowded out, and if referred 
to at all, is only scoffed at and ridiculed as 
fanaticism and delusion, and invented by weak 
minds. 

Well, how can it be otherwise? Did Preach- 
ers direct people to Christ in Spirit, teaching 
as never man taught, and freely in their in- 
dividual hearts, it would end priest-craft, it 
would abolish hireling Ministry, it would be 
committing [professional] suicide. 

So naturally all Preachers denounce this 
true inward teacher as a contemptible delusion 
and asnare. Even [majorities professing to 
be still] the Society of Friends, whose funda- 
mentai doctrine is “Immediate Revelation,’’ 
or Christ speaking Truth in every heart, are 
disbelieving in their own Principle, and are 
trying to crowd out this one great Truth in 
their Meetings for Worship, with Bible read- 
ings, methodical prayers, studied addresses, 
and in many cases by singings. 

The Jews had their Temples, Tabernacles, 
and Synagog’es, and the Christians have their 


Thy Will is good ; 
A glory wheresoe’er I go, 
My daily food. 


Within the circle of Thy Will 
All things abide ; 

So I, exulting, find no ill 
Where Thou dost guide. 


In that resplendent Will of Thine 
I calmly rest; 

Triumphantly I make it mine, 
And count it best. 


places of Worship, and observing all Rites ang 
Ceremonies, and all appointed Saints and 
Days and Sundays. But, if anyone discover, 
the source of true Religion, and follows jt, 
inward teaching, and tastes of its Bread and 
Water of Life, then he no longer is unxiogg 
to observe times and places, every day becomes 
alike Holy to him, and every place alike §. 
cred, because God is there, he can Worship 
anywhere and everywhere. 

It is a curious fact, that the New Testa. 
ment, which is the Christian’s vade mecum, ig 
silent about all places and times of Public 
Worship. If, as Professors assert, they ar 
so necessary and important to observe as vir. 
tues, how comes it, that no mention is made 
of them in the New Testament? Still we d 
not condemn or disparage Public Divine Wor. 
ship, but let it be done from a right motive, 
so as not to encourage Priest-craft, but to 
strengthen and satisfy the hungry and weary 
soul. Those who go to Church, Chapel, or 
Meeting-house in that poor and hungry spirit 
will not be sent empty away, and will be able 
to perform acceptable Divine Worship. 


GEORGE Prrt. 
BERKELEY House, Mitcham, Surrey, Eng. 











































































To doubt and gloom and care and fear 
I yield no jot; 

Thy choice I choose, with svul sincere, 
Thrice happy lot! 


In all the small events that fall 
From day to day, 

I mark Thy hand, I hear Thy call, 
And swift obey. 




































I walk by faith, no sense or sight, 
Calm faith in Thee; 

My peace endures, my way is bright, 
My heart is free. 





















































Unfaltering trust, complete content, 
The days ensphere, 

Each meal becomes a sacrament, 
And heaven is here. 








— Son's Herald. The Princess and the Tailor. 

Princess Victoria, before she became Queen, 
spent some of her youthful days in Anglesey, 
where she seemed to enjoy herself very much, 
She occasionally wore the sugar-loaf hat and 
a riding-habit, and went among the descené- 
dants of the old Druids in Mona’s Isle. This 
was before she took a fancy to the brown 
heath and the tartan plaid and the pibroch of 
Caledonia. In the neighborhood of the New 
Palace in Mona, where she and her mother, 
the Duchess of Kent, were staying, was an old 
tailor named John Jones, who was a local 
preacher with the Wesleyans. 

One Saturday afternoon the Princess Vie 
toria had the misfortune, while riding, to tear 
her riding habit, and on her return to the 
palace, the local tailor was sent for by the 
house steward. John Jones went, and asked 
for the ‘‘Lord Chamberlain,” but was told 
there was no such functionary in the palace. 
He, in consequence, returned home. On Sab 
bath morning another message came from the 
palace requesting his immediate attendance 
He sent in reply that he could not go, ad 
that he was to preach that morning at Gor 
wen, and in the evening at Traethcoch—and 
away he went. On the following morning 
another message came from the palace, and he 
this time obeyed. 

On appearirg before the house steward, 
that functionary appeared much displeased 
with our friend, and asked him angrily why 
he had not come when sent for the day before. 

‘‘T was preaching at Gorswen Chapel in the 
morning, sir,’’ replied John Jones, ‘‘and a 
Traethcoch in the evening’’ 

‘‘Chapel indeed!’’ said the officer. ‘‘Preach 
ing, indeed! Did you know that her roya 


What is True Religion ? 
DEFINED BY A QUAKER. 

It is a Visitation of God to the sou! of man. 

It is a thing whereby a man becomes one 
with God. 

It is an Inspiration whereby a man grows 
into all truth. 

There is nothing whatever outward that is 
an essential or necessary part of it. 

It indeed produces, and brings forth out- 
ward acts, but is not brought forth by them. 

It is the gift of God. 

It is obedience to the inward, living, eternal 
Word and Law of God. 

I cannot define it, as consisting in the ob- 
servance of any mere outward form whatever, 
nor can I say, that in the essential nature of 
the thing it has anything at all to do with an 
outward form, for if it does not pre-exist, the 
observance of the outward form is a piece of 
hateful formality. 

True Religion then is a visitation of God to 
the soul of man, and this visitation is perfect 
in itself, and requires no performances of man 
to help it out in its work, or to add to its 
value, so that in fact the existence of this vis- 
itation, or life, or power of God in the soul of 
man, and man’s simple obedience to its dic- 
tates or requirements, is the sum and sub- 
stance, the beginning, the middle, and the 
ending of all True Religion. 

George Fox, the first Quaker, used repeat- 
edly to preach as the burden of his mission, 
‘‘God has come to teach his people himself.’’ 

Well, if this definition is correct, which all 
the powers of my soul says Amen to, what are 
we to think of the popular profession of Re- 
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that he has conferred with the United States At- 
torney and with Captain Hamlet of the revenue 
cutter Bear ; that the U. S. Attorney promises his 
willingness to prosecute any cases brought to his 
attention; that, at the suggestion of Captain 
Hamlet, agents and owners of whaling vessels have 
been communicated with, calling their attention to 
the evils complained of and asking that the prac- 
tice be, either by contract with the master or 
otherwise, made to stop. Any violation of the 
law brought to the attention of the collector will 
be reported at once to the U.S. Attorney.”—J.W. L. 


= ae 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep STATES.—A pure food bill has lately been 
passed by the IJ. S. Senate by a vote of 63 to 4. This 
bill makes it a misdemeanor to manufacture or sell adul- 
terated or misbranded foods, drugs, medicines or liquors 
in the District of Columbia, the Territories and the insular 
possessions of the United States, and prohibits the ship- 
ment of such goods from one State to another or to a 
foreign country. It also prohibits the receipt of such 
goods. 

* During the recent election in this city the candidates 
of the City party were generally chosen, and the reform 
movement has received substantial encouragement. 

Secretary Root has stated the attitude of the United 
States Government toward the Congo Free State and 
toward the English proposal that the Powers unite to in- 
vestigate conditions in King Leopold’s African domain. 
His declaration is made in a letter to Representative 
Denby, of Michigan. He states that this Government 
could not consider the idea of intervening or participating 
in any intervention in the Conge Free State. He ex- 
presses a doubt as to whether any Power has a right to 
intervene there, and declares that certainly the American 
Government has none. He says: “Moreover, we are 
withoug opportunity or power to investigate conditions in 
the Congo. We have no diplomatic or consular represen- 
tatives in that country. We could not send any one there 
except with the consent of the Government of the Congo 
—to do otherwise would be an invasion of its sovereignty. 
Other Powers, being parties to the general act of Berlin, 
have made investigations through their authorized repre- 
sentatives, and the Congo Government also has sent in- 
vestigating committees. The information we have on the 
subject of Congo misrule comes at second hand through 
opposed channels. Whenever complaint has been made 
by American interests in the Congo that the administra- 
tive conditions there impair American rights or endanger 
American establishments, the matter has been brought 
promptly and forcibly before the Congo Government, has 
been met with due assurance of investigation, and, if sub- 
stantiated, full redrese. In taking this course we act 
within our sovereign rights, directly and without subordi- 
nating them to the judgment of any third parties. So 
far as we have rights of our own in the Congo, it would 
be impossible to submit them to an international confer- 
ence.” 

President Roosevelt has transmitted to Congress a re- 
port of the Board of Consulting Engineers on the Panama 
Canal, together with other papers, and a message in which 
he favors the construction of a “lock canal” instead of a 
“sea-level” canal. In reference to this he remarks: 
“The lock canal at a level of eighty feet or thereabouts 
would not cost much more than half as much to build and 
could be built in about half the time, while there would 
ba very much less risk connected with building it, and 
for large ships the transit would be quicker; while, taking 
into account the interest on the amount saved in building, 
the actual cost of maintenance would be less. After 
being built, it would be easier to enlarge the lock canal 
than the sea-level canal.” 

A decision has recently been made by the U. S. Supreme 
Court that a railroad company cannot become a dealer in 
the commodities carried by it. 

The four northwestern townships of Lehigh County, 
and the two adjoining ones in Berks County, in this State, 
contain, it is said, the finest natural potato-growing soil 
in the United States. The normal potato crop of the re- 
gion is in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 bushels, which 
are sold year after year at an average price of upward of 
half a dollar a bushel. The enormous crop of potatoes 
forms a large part of the freight carried by the Schuyl- 
kill and Lehigh Railroad, running from Reading to Slating- 
ton. The soil is poor, thin and gravelly, but the poorer 
the soil, it is stated, the lighter and more mealy the po- 
tato grown upon it. The farmers who are engaged in 
this industry are reputed to be unusually prosperous. 

A congress of representatives appointed by the Gov- 
ernors of several States has lately been meeting in Wash- 
ington to consider the unification of laws relating to 
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divorce. 
sented. 

Experiments in the Cornell Horticultural Department, 
it is announced, have demonstrated that plants can be 
forced to grow with the aid of drugs, and can be made to 
mature in less time than it takes them to develop natur- 
ally. The plants, fed on ether for twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours, grow with the greatest rapidity. Easter lilies, 
treated thus for twenty-four hours, have, with the aid of 
warm acetylene light, put forth magnificent blooms at 
night, and narcissus flowers have doubled the size of their 
flowers after a treatment of thirty-six hours. 

By the recent construction of connecting trolley lines 
it is said that a passenger can now travel from Titusville, 
Pa., to Indianapolis, a distance of six hundred miles by 
electrical power. 

A report of a committee on the extermination of the 
mosquito in New Jersey says: “Out of an area of less 
than 5,000,000 acres contained in the State of New Jer- 
sey, it is estimated thet more than two-fifths are affected 
by the salt marsh mosquito nuisance, and these 2,000,000 
acres are inhabited by more than 80 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation of the State. With the salt marsh mosquito nui- 
sance eliminated the committee estimates that the value 
of this land would surely increase to the amount of $5 
an acre on the average; thus there would be an addition 
to the value of lands in the State of $10,000,000. With 
a tax rate of one per cent., this would add to the taxes 
payable within the State $100,000 every year thereafter. 
The entire cost of remedying the conditions now existing 
is estimated at not to exceed $350,000.” 

FOREIGN.—The extension of Russian influence in Mon- 
golia, a country nearly as large as China proper, has been 
going on for a considerable time under concessions to the 
Russo-Chinese bank project. Two provinces given over 
to this control are said to cover the route from Baikal to 
Pekin. 

Statistics have been published, showing the action of 
the Russian Government in dealing with the revolutionists 
in the month ending Second Month 7th, as follows: 

Seventy-eight newspapers were suspended, fifty-eight 
editors were arrested, a state of siege was proclaimed in 
sixty-two places and a minor state of siege in thirty-four. 

The number of persons summarily executed, not includ- 
ing the Moscow repressions, was 1400. The number of 
political arrests in St. Petersburg was 1716 and in Rus- 
sia proper 10,000. 

Temporary prisons were opened in seventeen towns, 
2000 postal and telegraph employes were dismissed and 
over a score of workmen’s cheap restaurants in St. Peters- 
burg were closed to prevent the unemployed obtaining 
relief. 

“Tt is said that recent developments in the interior 
and reports from Governors show that the time is ripe 
for discarding in many localities the more severe mea- 
sures adopted to cope with the revolution.” 

The British Parliament was opened on the 19th ult. 
In his speech the important statement was made by the 
King, that the ministry has under consideration a plan 
for “improving and effecting economies in the system of 
government for Ireland and for introducing thereinto 
means for associating the people with the conduct of 
foreign affairs.” This statement has awakened fresh 
hopes among those who favor “ home rule” in Ireland. 

It is understood that the Government has given instruc- 
tions to the Estates Commissioners, in whose hands is the 
administration of the Irish land acts, that free grants 
are to be made to every evicted tenant who applies for 
them, in order that they may begin again on their old 
holdings under circumstances that will give them a chance 
to make a living. 

The Pope has lately issued a declaration, stating that 
the law providing for the separation of Church and State 
in France was contrary to divine right and to the welfare 
of society, which must live in peace with religion. The 
Concordat, he added, was broken in an unworthy manner. 

The Pope has lately selected as bishops to fill vacancies 
in France, nineteen ecclesiastics whose nomination had 
been rejected by France during the existence of the Con- 
cordat. 

A despatch of the 28rd, ult., says: The Chamber of 
Deputies to-day almost unamiously passed the long-debated 
bill providing for workingmen’s pensions. The law pro- 
vides that the employer, employee and Government each 
contribute to a fund from which the workingman may be 
pensioned after. he is 65 years of age. This is the chief 
Socialist measure, and has been opposed on the grounds 
that it would involve the Government in heavy expendi- 
tures. 

The Hungarian Parliament was forcibly dissolved on 
the 19:h, ult., by direction of King Joseph of Austria. 
Questions involving the form of government, as between 
absolutism and popular government under constitutional ' 
forms, have long been under discussion; in which the as- 


Only two of the forty-five States were unrepre- 
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pirations and rights of the people of Ha ; 

have been violated. A new general oleetion fa eae 
pect, by which the policy of the government, it ig expec. 
ted, will be determined. 

Professor Weber has been excavating an Irish or 
village near Manching, an hour from Ingolatadt, The 
village lies about ten feet below the surface, and prob. 
ably was a flourishing hamlet in the time of Juling Cesar, 
It is surrounded by a wall, and has an extensive coms. 
tery. Some interesting facts bearing upon Celtic lif, 
have been ascertained from these explorations, 


TO Oo 
NOTICES. 
Wanted.—A middle-aged Friend as housekeeper, 
Address L. W. Tuorp, 
4913 Franklin St., Frankford, Phila, 


Wanted—by a woman Friend, a position as com. 
panion or housekeeper in a Friends’ family. 
Address L, 
Office of Tu Frienp, 
Middle-aged woman Friend desires position as house 
keeper in small family where other help is kept, or for 
elderly person, male or female. 
Address B, 
Office of Tue Frienp, 


Wanted.—A matron of experience for the Children’s 
Summer Home of Cinnaminson, N. J., for the three sum. 
mer months. 


Address Mary S. Conrow, 
oe ___ Riverton, N. J, 


Wanted.—Young woman Friend desires position of 
trust, or to instruct young children, in which she bas had 
several years experience, or any situation admitting of 
her daily returning home. 

Address R. S. P., 
Office of THe Frienp, 

Wanted.—lInformation to locate in the Society of 
Friends the source of a loan of money made in 1839 
one Hannah Robinson. J. HENRY BARTLETT, 

140 N. 16th St., Phila. 


Change of Time of Holding Sixth Street 
Meeting.— After Third Month Ist the time of 
meetings at Sixth and Noble Streets, Philadelphia, 
be 10.30 a. M., both First and Third-days. 





In pursuance of a concern approved in the late Quar- 
terly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, A Meeting for 
Worship has been appointed to be held in the Meeting 
House on Twelfth Street, below Market Street, on Fourth- 
day evening, Third Month 7th, at 7.30 o'clock, to which 
our members generally and the attenders of our meetings 
are invited. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.48 and 4.30 P.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 





MARRIED, Second Month 14th, 1906, according to the 
regulations of the Society of Friends, Francis B. Rict 
and SINA ANN BRANSON, both members of West Branch 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 





Diep, on the morning of the twenty-fifth of Tenth 
Month, 1905, RosELLA BINNS, wife of Jonathan Binns, ia 
the fifty-fifth year of her age; an elder and member of 
Short Creek Monthly and Harrisville Particular Meeting 
of Friends, Ohio. She was of a meek and quiet spirit,s 
loving and faithful wife, a devoted mother, a tender 
affectionate friend to all. Though the summons, 
hold the Bridegroom cometh” came at an unex 
time and in the midst of an active and useful life, we be 
lieve it found her with her lamp trimmed and burniag 
ready to go forth to meet Him. “Blessed are those set 
vants whom the Lord, when He cometh, shall find watel- 
ing.” 

aia at his home, near Salem, Iowa, ALONZO MOSHER, 
aged sixty-nine years. He came to Iowa in 1857, 
settled where he lived until his death. In 1861 he was 
united in marriage to Martha Jane Ratliff, who, in 1882 
was suddenly removed by death, leaving several 
children to his paternal love and care. For several mon 
he was a great sufferer, caused by a cancer, which 
it quite difficult for him to talk. He often expr 
desire to be faithful to the end, “ The Lord is my sup: 
port” among his last audible words, “He guideth me. 
He was a life-long member of the Society of Friends 
closely adhered to its doctrines and principles. 
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